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“They'll live with us for four 
Meet years,” University Historian 
Elmer Louis Kayser told their 
parents,“God willing and grades 
The permitting.” The class of ’77 ar- 
rived to begin classwork in Sep- 
tember, facing the 
H lassof usual exams and 
papers, and right in 
9 the middle of one of the most interest- 
] ] ing periods in the capital city’s history. 
The freshman class began with 791 
men and women, 98 percent of whom are full- 
time students. In addition, 56 new freshmen 
began classes during the 1973 summer sessions, 
and there are 584 transfer students who started 
Classes this fall. In total, The George Washington 
University found itself with 1,431 new faces in the 
undergraduate student body. There are more 
women in this year’s class than there were last 
year — 42 percent. The new freshmen come from 
39 states and 26 foreign countries, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District of Col- 
umbia. Geographically, the majority come from 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states. 
New York leads with 134 students, followed by 
New Jersey (131), Maryland (86), the District of 
Columbia (71), Pennsylvania (69), Virginia (54), 
and Connecticut (42). 

Since 1970, the percentage of accepted appli- 
cants who actually register has increased. And 
the College Board scores of the University’s 
Newest arrivals remain comfortably above the na- 
tional median. 

Behind all these figures lie nearly 1,500 diverse 
and singular personalities. More than 500 of the 
new freshmen registered for their first semester 
at the University’s special Summer Advanced 
Registration Program (SARP), and the staff per- 
Sonnel and upper classmen who worked with the 


Members of the Class of ’77 
at advanced registration. 


program found this year’s new students incredi- 
bly varied in their interests, and full of questions. 
“They seem more interested in the school itself — 
classes and student activities,” said Scott Sklar, 
chairman of the University’s Student Program 
Board. “They want to know who the best teachers 
are and what are the best courses — things like 
that.” 

While their sons and daughters were going 
through the agonies of registration and place- 
ment tests during the SARP sessions, parents at- 
tended speeches and seminars designed to answer 
their questions about campus life. 

Even as the SARP sessions were underway this 
summer at the Marvin Student Center, across the 
street in Rice Hall, the admissions office was 
already making its plans for the recruitment of 
the class of ’78. 

It’s a never ending process. This year, Director 
of Admissions Joseph Ruth and his 25-member 
staff visited nearly 700 high schools in 20 states to 
recruit the new freshmen. Many applicants were 
interviewed in groups by admissions personnel 
and GWU students. 

After acceptance, a large percentage visited 
the campus with their parents from February 
through mid-April for a day of tours, interviews, 
classes, and lunch with faculty members and ad- 
missions staff. During the spring, receptions were 
held for accepted applicants in Philadelphia, 
Miami, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis. Monthly mailings from the Office of 
Admissions kept applicants and their parents in- 
formed of new programs and events at the 
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University. Assistant Director of Admissions 
Judith Hunter estimates that more than 60 
weeks of manpower hours went into the recruit- 
ment of the class of ’77. 


Director of Admissions Ruth hopes for an even 
more personalized approach to recruitment dur- 
ing the academic year 1973-74. Each applicant 
will see an admissions counselor individually as 
well as in a group interview. More attention will 
be paid to applicants and those who merely in- 
quire about GWU than in the past. Personalized 
mailings will follow up inquiries, and will be more 
detailed. The country will be divided up into sec- 
tions for each counselor; and they will be responsi- 
ble for personal letters, phone calls, and alumni 
contacts in those areas. 

To handle the proposed increase in one-to-one 
contacts, fewer trips will be made into the field. 
The emphasis will be changed from the number of 
miles traveled and schools visited to a more selec- 
tive recruitment process. The concentration will 
be on schools where definite interest in GW has 
been expressed. This will allow more chance for 
counselors to meet with more applicants at the 
admissions office. 

More parent-student receptions are being plan- 
ned in an attempt to generate applications. And 
for the first time, receptions are being planned 
during the summer for high school juniors. Lists of 
juniors interested in Eastern seaboard colleges 
and universities have been obtained from the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Efforts are 
being made to institute an alumni interviewing 
and recruitment program around the country. 

So while the class of ’77 has already begun the 
University experience, the admissions office looks 
ahead to the next group of entering students who 
will contribute to the history of a University that 
has gone, as Dean Kayser would say, “from 
kneebritches to bluejeans.” 
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73-74 Fund 
Kicked Off; 
Goal Is $1,250,000 


The goal for GW’s 1973-74 Annual 
Support Fund is $1,250,000, it was 
announced at the Kick-Off Luncheon 
October 30. 

Donald C. Cook, who chaired last 
year’s first Million Dollar Fund, is 
again national chairman of the Fund. 
Mr. Cook, of New York City, is chair- 
man of the board of American Electric 
Power Company and a GW trustee. 
“It’s not difficult to raise money for a 
good cause, and GW certainly qualifies 
as a good cause,” he said. 

The Kick-Off luncheon was held at 
the National Geographic Society and 
hosted by Dr. Melville Grosvenor, 
Geographic editor-in-chief and chair- 
man of the board and GW trustee and 
past Annual Fund national chairman. 

One feature of this year’s fund is a 
greatly expanded Telethon schedule. 
Twenty cities have been added: seven 
on the west coast, seven in the south, 
and six in the midwest. The telethons 
begin in Baltimore on January 30-31 
and continue, tentatively, as follows: 

In February: Philadelphia (4,5); 
Seattle, Dallas (11); Portland, Ore., 
Houston (12); New Orleans (13); San 
Francisco (13-15); Atlanta (14); Los 
Angeles, Miami (18-19); Phoenix, St. 
Petersburg (20); Salt Lake City, 
Charleston, S.C.(21); New York City 
(25-28). 

In March: Tidewater, Va. (12-13); 
Washington (18 to April 11). 

In April: Boston (16-17); Min- 
neapolis (22); Chicago (23-24); St. 
Louis (25); Indianapolis (29-30). 

In May: Detroit (1); Cleveland (2). 


Donald Cook at the kick-off luncheon. 
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Senator Cooper 
"73 Baker 
Professor 


Former U.S. Senator John Sherman 
Cooper (R-Ky.) is the Edgar R. Baker 


Adjunct Professor in the School of 


Public and International Affairs this 
fall. 

Senator Cooper is a former am- 
bassador to India and, until his retire 
ment last year, was the ranking 
minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. He will 
teach ten seminar sessions on such 
subjects as the role of Congress in 
foreign policy, the future of NATO and 
U.S. forces in Europe, reflections on 
India and South Asia, and the role of 
the military in American government 
and society. 

Others who have held the Baker 


Adjunct Professorship in past years 
are former Supreme Court Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman, and James E. 
Webb, former administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

The Baker Adjunct Professorship 
was established by Mrs. Edgar R. 
Baker of New York City in memory of 
her husband. Edgar Baker received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from 
the University and was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. He later served the 
University as a trustee. Until his death 
in 1969 he was director of corporate 
development and vice president of 
Time, Inc. 


Senator John Sherman Cooper, Baker Professor 


Two GW Books 
Aid Gift List 
Problems 


Shakespeare's Art/Seven Essays 

Milton Crane, editor 

Published for the George Washington 
University by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1973. $6.75. 


The reviewer, Frank N. Miller, MD'48, 
is professor of pathology in the Medical 
School and teaches a course for medi- 
cal students on medicine in 
Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare's Art/Seven Essays is a 
collection of the Tupper Lectures on 
Shakespeare, given at GW each spring 
to honor the late Professor Fred 
Salisbury Tupper, who for many years 
taught a popular course on the Bard. 
Expertly edited and introduced by 
Professor Milton Crane of the English 
department, the essays are unified by 
the strong affection and admiration 
for William Shakespeare shared by all 
the contributors. 

In the collection are “Shakespeare 
and the Professions” by Alfred Har 
bage of Harvard, “Style and Expres- 
sion in Hamlet’ by Arthur Humphreys 
of the University of Leicester, “Com- 
mand, Question and Assertion in King 
Lear” by Madeleine Doran of the 
University of Wisconsin, “Antony and 
Cleopatra: the Stillness and the 
Dance” by Maynard Mack of Yale, 
“Shakespeare's Careless Art” by 
T. J. B. Spencer of the University 
of Birmingham, “All’s Well with 
Lafew” by James McManaway of the 
University of Maryland, and “The In- 
vulnerability of Evil” by Clifford Leech 
of the University of Toronto. 

“Shakespeare and the Professions” 
is my favorite. Professor Harbage dis- 
pels the nonsense promulgated in 
numerous silly books that Shake- 
speare had to be a member of this or 
that profession to have gained the 
breadth of knowledge he displayed 
about it. The essay concentrates on 
the various religious personages, 
teachers and physicians in the plays 
but also touches lightly on ship- 
masters. stewards, ladies in waiting 
and prison officials. Harbage wonders 
about the almost complete absence of 
lawyers in Shakespeare's plays, 
although he notes that a number of 
judges and justices are port rayed and 
most of these must have had legal 
training. Shakespeare alone among 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists 
portrayed physicians in a favorable 
light. Only one of the nine doctors in 
Shakespeare's plays, Dr. Caius in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, is treated as a 
figure of fun. Harbage also indicates 
that Shakespeare generally treated 
lower middle class professionals as de- 
cent and conscientious persons, a bit of 
evidence that the dramatist was not 
the right wing conservative he has 
often been considered. 

The other six essays present equally 
interesting points of view and are well 
worth publishing. Anyone interested 
in the kaleidoscopic and universal art 


of the supreme poet and dramatist will 
find in these essays a rich variety of 
scholarly information and intellectual 
stimulation. In their range and depth 
these essays are such stuff as Profes- 
sor Tupper would have dreamed on. 


A Medical Center: The Institutional 
Development of Medical Education in 
the George Washington University. 
Elmer Louis Kayser 

George Washington University Press, 
1973. $10. 


“This is an account of the develop- 
ment of the medical department of a 
college in a small town on the Potomac 
which, in a century anda half, became 
the medical center of a large Univer- 
sity in a great metropolis,” writes 
Dean Elmer Kayser in his new history. 

The story begins in the days when 
the Medical Department of the Colum- 
bian College was a proprietary school, 
the only medical school in the District 
of Columbia, with the faculty totally 
responsible for its finances, and the 
students likely to have had only a pre- 
paratory school background, attend- 
ing two courses for four months each 
after only two years of study with a 
physician! 

Through the years we follow the 


development of the medical school, the 
college which became the George 


Washington University, and the 
capital city itself. Dean Kayser has 
used for his sources not only university 
records but medical society annals, 
city records and personal recollections 
and diaries to reconstruct the past. 
The story is brought up to the present 
with the dedication of the new School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences 
facilities, Walter G. Ross Hall and Paul 
Himmelfarb Library, last spring. 

The book will appeal to readers of 
Dean Kayser's previously published 
history of GW, Bricks Without Straw, 
alumni who helped to make the histo- 
ry, and all those interested in life in 
the Washington of an earlier day. It 
will be available at GW Bookstore in 
time for Christmas.— R.F. 


GW, DC Sign Study 
Agreement 


D.C. Mayor Walter E. Washington 
and GW President Lloyd H. Elliott 
have signed an agreement establish- 
ing a cooperative Government Em- 
Ployees’ Opportunity Program to be 
Made available to personnel of the De- 
partment of Environmental Services 
who wish to begin or continue studies 
toward a college degree. 

The department's main objective 
through this program is to encourage 
employees to “advance themselves 
educationally to their maximum po- 
tential,” according to the depart- 
ment’s Acting Director William G. 
McKinney. 
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Naming 
The Smith 
Center 


The Charles E. Smith Center for 
Physical Education and Athletics was 
formally named in the rain at a noon- 
time ceremony October 2. Speakers 
were President Elliott and Chairman 
of the Board Charles E. Phillips and 
Trustees Thaddeus A. Lindner and 
Charles E. Smith himself. Later, stu- 
dents, faculty, sports stars of past and 
present, cheerleaders, and the Col- 
onials were on hand for a pep rally and 
celebration. There were hot dogs, beer 
and soda, and Dixieland jazz for all. 


Dr. Seymour Alpert, vice president for 
development and basketball star Clyde 
Burwell share a laugh at Smith Center 
pep rally. 


Trustee Gets Post 


GW trustee Mrs. Katharine 
Graham, the chairman of The Wash- 
ington Post Company, recently be- 
came the first woman to be elected to 
the board of the Allied Chemical Cor- 
poration, a company that her late 
father, Eugene Meyer, helped to 
create. 


The program will begin with 100 
DES employees in the areas of en- 
vironmental planning, community 
health, community beautification, and 
sanitary engineering. 

The Department of Environmental 
Services (DES) will pay tuition costs for 
all participants in the program, which 
is open to all “employees with a high 
school diploma or (the) equivalent,” ac- 
cording to McKinney. To date, be- 
tween 40 to 50 employees are enrolled 
in the program, which will begin in the 
spring semester of 1974, stated 
McKinney. The program can accom- 
modate up to 250 participants, with a 
minimum of 70. 
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\Kevin Hall ’77, tallest-ever GW basketball player at 7’1”, 
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At the 
Library 
Dedication 


“The library is a teacher and philos- 
opher, a disciplinarian and taskmast- 
er. Above all, to me, it is a friend,” 
spoke President Lloyd H. Elliott at the 
dedication of the new University Li- 
brary October 13. “A happier day in 
the life of this University would be 
hard to find.” 

And indeed, it is the realization of 
what Elliott called his “number-one 
priority” when he became president of 
GW in 1965. 

Main speaker at the dedication 
ceremonies in Lisner Auditorium was 
Richard W. Couper, president and 
chief executive officer of the New 
York Public Library. “Plenty, not scar- 
city, is the problem most troublesome 
to the nation’s libraries,” he said. 

Another important theme was the 
need for continued financing. He 
pointed to the publication of 500,000 
books every year and the high number 
of adults seeking to further their 
education. “There are as many stu- 
dents, most of them adults, enrolled in 
some tangent of continuing education 
as there are regular matriculants,” he 


noted. He attacked the notion that 
education is only for an elite. “Li- 
braries have a universal concern, a 
concern for training and education, 
for service to the educational elite who 
are vital to our civilization, but a con- 
cern for the rest of us as well. 

“Library costs have skyrocketed to 
the point where substantial increases 
in budget allow only for leveling with 
no attention to change or additions,” 
he said. “The Federal administration 
proposed to spend very substantial 
sums in the year 1973-74 for educa- 
tion and for libraries . . . (but) it 
represents an increase of 1.8 percent 
at a time when in my own institution it 
is essential to increase by 10 percent to 
tread water.” 

Professor Mary Louise Robbins, 
president of the Friends of the Li- 
braries, an organization which has 
helped with the funding of the GW Li- 
brary, thanked all contributors and 
added that Vice President for Develop- 
ment Seymour Alpert would continue 
to work for continuing funding for the 
library. 


University Librarian Rupert Woodward, a familiar figure, speaker Couper. 
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Also present: Elvie and Desiree Melegrito, wife and 


daughter of the head of the circulation department. 
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Master Filmmakers 
Provide Inside Story 
for Movie Fans 


Sir Laurence Olivier as the God 
father? Don’t laugh. According to Al 
Ruddy, producer of the film, if Marlon 
Brando hadn’t gotten the role, we 
might well have seen the British actor 
playing Italian Don Corleone. 

GW students and film enthusiasts 
got a rare look at the inner workings 
of the motion picture industry this 
semester as the result of a “Master 
Filmmakers” lecture series sponsored 
by the Performing Arts Committee of 
the University’s Student Program 
Board. 

Ruddy’s speech was one of five held 
this fall. Carl Colby, organizer of the 
series, said, “We wanted to emphasize 
the lesser known aspects of filmmak- 
ing, showing the different people in- 
volved, explaining their own areas of 
expertise.” 

Other speakers included Laszlo 
Kovacs, the cinematographer for Five 
Easy Pieces and Paper Moon, David 
Bretherton, a film editor who won the 
1972 Academy Award for his work on 
Cabaret; Edward Garzero, scenic artist 
for The French Connection and The 
Godfather; and author Larry McMur- 
try, who wrote The Last Picture Show, 
and whose novel, Horseman, Pass By, 
became the motion picture Hud. 

Colby developed the series after he 
arranged an appearance by director 
William Friedkin (The French Connec- 
tion, The Exorcist) on campus last 
spring. While most of this semester's 
speakers had little previous lecture ex- 
perience, their talks were successful 
and entertaining. Many showed clips 
from films they have been involved 
with, and all willingly accepted ques- 
tions. “There was great cooperation on 
their parts,” Colby said. “They were 
very interested in doing it, and none of 
them took speakers’ fees.” 

Al Ruddy regaled his audience with 
inside stories on the making of The 
Godfather, and described the diffi- 


Inouye Accepts 
Distinguished 
Alumnus Award 


Senator Daniel K. Inouye (D-Hawaii) 
was the recipient of the GW Law 
Alumni Association’s 1973 
Distinguished Alumnus Award at the 
association’s 108th Founder’s Day 
banquet November 17. Senator 
Inouye, a member of the Senate Select 
Committee investigating Watergate, 
called the honor “a very special award, 
one that will always remind me of the 
happy two years (1950-5 ) Ispent at 
GW Law School.” 


culties — both financial and technical 
— in the production of movies in the 
new Hollywood. “The film industry is 
incredibly insecure,” he said. “Until 
you break through, they won't even let 
you in the front door to sweep the 
floor. But if you’re successful, you can 
go from unemployment to income tax 
problems in one year — that’s what 
happened to me.” 

Bretherton explained in great detail 
how he edited Cabaret while it was 
being filmed — an unusual procedure 
in the movie business. And set 
designer Garzero showed 300 slides to 
explain the intricacies of making 
fabrics, paint — even wallpaper — 
look peeled and aging for the illusion 
of film. 

Colby hopes to continue the series 
during the spring semester, perhaps 
with a series featuring film actors, or 
actors who also work as film directors. 


Al Ruddy 


- Studying American Folklore... 


The names remain, even though the six-lane 
highway cuts across them with a wide slash of 
concrete. Persimmon Tree Road, Carderock, 
Dranesville, Great Falls. Reminders of America’s 
rural heritage, lost in the whir of traffic. 

But not really forgotten. Lucey Bowen talked as 
she drove her Mustang down the road from mid- 
town Washington to the Madeira School in 
Virginia. “The course has given me a handle on 
how to study anthropology in this country,” she 
Said. “It reintroduces people to their grand- 
parents’ culture. It’s just been totally amazing.” 

The course is Anthropology 254A, the Folklore 
in America Summer Institute, sponsored by GW 
with the National Folk Festival Association. To 
the students who took the course in the summer 
of °73 it was “a total immersion experience,” a 
“fantastic program,” “beautiful.” 

“It probably was the most unusual folklore 
seminar ever held,” said Chuck Perdue, assistant 
professor of folklore at the University of Virginia 
and official instructor for the Folklore Seminar. 
Regular classroom lectures and programs were 
combined with field trips, picnics, after-hour talk 
Sessions, and actual participation in a folk festival 
to produce a camaraderie among the students, 
faculty, and lecturers that would hardly have 
seemed possible in a three-week course. 

Folklore is defined as the traditional expressive 
culture of any group of people — its music, arts, 
craftwork, customs — even storytelling. The 
study of folklore is a comparative science, study- 
ing how these material objects and oral traditions 
reflect the spirit and lives of the people from 
whom they come. 

Scholars, especially anthropologists and his- 
torians, are more and more realizing the overall 
importance of folklore in the study of their partic- 
ular fields. “It is the kind of thing that can 
enlarge our understanding, that can show what it 
has been like to be alive in these times,” historian 
Daniel Boorstin said recently. “And maybe help 
us imagine that things might be otherwise.” 

The National Folk Festival Association, 

founded in St. Louis in 1934, organizes folk 
festivals throughout the United States in an at- 
tempt to bring the music and traditions of the 
Past to the present for everyone to appreciate. 
“Folklore is the powerful spirit of the people,” ex- 
ecutive director Leo Bernache stated. “We feel we 
are a living example of applied folklore.” 
i For several years, NFFA has hoped to become 
involved in the field of education. Honorary presi- 
dent and noted folklorist Ben A. Botkin has long 
been the chief proponent for the establishment of 
a Center for Applied Folklore, an idea currently 
under study by the American Folklore Society. It 
was this idea that indirectly led to the creation of 
the GW-NFFA Folklore in America Seminar. 

Stimulated by Botkin’s efforts, Leo Bernache 
went to John A. Morrow, director of Virginia pro- 
8rams for GW’s College of General Studies, with 
the idea and a course outline for a seminar course. 
Morrow took the proposal to Robert L. Humphrey, 
Chairman of the University’s anthropology de- 
partment. Summer school dean Charles Cole saw 


Babe Stovall, blues guitarist. 


the idea as new and innovative and agreed to give 
it a try. A brochure was mailed to universities and 
folklore groups. 

More than 50 people applied for the course. 
Anthropology professor Victor Golla, named 
director of the course for the university, and 
Chuck Perdue, course instructor, screened the 
applicants, and came up with a group of students 
with diverse interests and backgrounds. More 
than 20 took the course. Five came from the Na- 
tional Park Service’s Living History Program. 
Some held undergraduate degrees, others were 


involved in graduate work. They came from 15 
states, and ages varied from the late teens to the 
late forties. 

The course lasted three weeks in July 1973. 
Before their arrival, the students were to have 
read seven selected textbooks. Those from outside 
the Washington area stayed at dormitories on the 
Madeira campus. Course lectures were also held 
at Madeira. 

For the first day and a half of the seminar, 
Chuck Perdue lectured on the background and 
purposes of the study of folklore. Then the 
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... And Creating Some, loo 


GW student Ira Singer (r) with guitar maker and Cajun accordion maker. 
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classroom was turned over to a wide variety of 
guest lecturers. Primary emphasis was placed on 
the Anglo- and Afro-American cultural in- 
fluences, but time also was devoted to the customs 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch, Indians, Chicanos, 
and other ethnic groups found in the U.S. 
“The students were confronted with a wide 
range of types of folklore, and a wide range of 
ways in which it could be applied,” Perdue ex- 
plained. Seminar participant Lucey Bowen, a GW 
graduate student in anthropology, agreed. “We 
had some absolutely amazing people,” she said. 
“There were so many different points of view. One 
day we would have someone with a radical in- 
terpretation, the next day someone with a tradi- 
tional approach. And people were great about 
staying and just sitting around and talking.” 
Guest lecturers included Afro-American 
anthropologist John Szwed from the University of 
Pennsylvania; Don Yoder, an expert on the 
Pennsylvania Dutch; and Archie Green from the 
AFL-CIO speaking on the folklore of working peo- 
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ple. Joe Hickerson from the Library of Congress’ 
Archive of American Folk Music talked about the 
history of archiving and the methods of recording 
music in the field while an early recording of a 
Chippewa dream song played in the background. 
Lectures were also given on the techniques of 
fieldwork; how to interview, the ways of digging 
for facts, and the methods of using audiovisual 
equipment for research. 

Videotape and films were also shown to the 
class, including a film recently completed by Per- 
due about the black community in Virginia’s Rap- 
pahannock County. Field trips were organized to 
the St. Mary’s, Maryland, archeological dig where 
the 17th-century home of Governor Charles 
Calvert is being excavated (See GW Times, Octo- 
ber 1973), and the Belle Grove Farm Festival. A 
picnic was held at the Perdue home in Woodville, 
Virginia. 

The seminar’s activities often went on into the 
early hours of the morning. “Some of those kids 
were putting in 18 hours a day,” Bernache said in 


astonishment. Talk sessions took place after 
hours on the lawn, in the classroom, cafeteria, or 
dormitory corridors. “Watching TV — occa- 
sionally — has been the limit of my outside ac- 
tivities,” Lucey Bowen said. The entire Perdue 
family stayed at Madeira during the seminar, and 
many close relationships developed among the 
students, Perdue, his wife, and four sons. 

“T’m sorry to see it end,” Mrs. Perdue said. “But 
the fallout from it is going to be very good. Now 
that they’ve been exposed to the study of folklore, 
many of the students are mulling over the possi- 
bilities of teaching and museum work. One of the 
students, who’s planning to go to medical school, 
is now thinking about studying ethnomedicine — 
the study of folk remedies.” 

Jeanne Romanowski, who works part-time for 
the National Park Service, and learned of the 
course through the NPS newsletter, found the 
course beneficial. “I have a lot of loose ends of 
knowledge and I want to put them in a worth- 
while direction. I like the diversity of the pro- 


Old bottles from old digs. 
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Sram. Many of the things I’ve been doing 
naturally I’ve learned are professional methods. I 
now know that I want to study folklife and I’m 
ready to go into advanced degree work.” 

After two and a half weeks of lectures, the class 
Was ready to finish the course with some “mini- 
fieldwork” of their own. The 35th National Folk 
Festival, organized by NFFA, was held July 26-29 
at nearby Wolf Trap Farm, the national park for 
the performing arts. Each student in the course 
chose festival participants to interview. “The idea 
was to try to get a feel for how it is to ask a person 
for information in the same way as if you were 
doing fieldwork in anthropology or sociology,” one 
of the students explained. 

They followed their subjects around the festival 
areas throughout the three days of the festival. 
Free workshop sessions were held in five sections 
of the park, and each student had tickets for the 
€vening’s paid concerts. Each also had access to 
Wolf Trap’s backstage, dressing rooms, and green 
room, where some sort of jam session seemed to be 


Highwoods String Band. 


going on every minute of the day. 

Lucey Bowen worked with S. D. Courville and 
Dennis McGee, two Cajun fiddlers from Louisiana 
who have preserved the primitive traditions of 


19th century Cajun fiddle music. Frank 
Joachimsthaler, who works as exhibit director for 
St. Louis’ Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
Arch, studied Dr. Louis Ballard’s American In- 
dian Percussion Ensemble, a group of young In- 
dians who are trying to keep alive the sounds of 
American Indian rhythm instruments. Naomi 
Preheim, from Newton, Kansas, learned the 
secrets of Indian drum-making from Herb Dowdy, 
a Seneca Indian. 

Ira Singer, a senior at GW’s Columbian College, 
assigned himself to Marc Savoy, a Cajun accor- 
dion maker. But he also became interested in the 
intricacies of guitar making as taught by Ursula 
and James Boyce, and his own guitar playing im- 
proved as he sat in with groups like the Louisiana 
Aces. 

The festival participants also stayed at the 


Grad student Lucey Bowen with Cajun fiddlers. 


Madeira School during the three days of the 
event, and music and dancing continued on the 
campus until 3 a.m. each morning. On different 
corners of the school’s quadrangle, you could sing 
and dance to bluegrass, Cajun music, New Eng- 
land contras, or a Western swing band. 

It was a footstomping finale to three weeks 
spent discovering the depth of American tradi- 
tions and cultures. Each student presented a 
field report based on his or her festival interviews, 
and an extensive term paper was due September 
1, but few of the students were thinking about 
that as the course came to an end. A lot of them 
were trying to figure out ways to take the seminar 
again next year and continue new friendships. 

“This group will develop a folklore all its own,” 
Perdue said. “Years from now, they’ll still be tell- 
ing stories and anecdotes about what happened 
during the course.” 


story and photos by Mike Winship 
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mea 1. Grand Old Man of Washington 


Sam Clark Munson, who retired from GW in 
May as a professor of biology, not only gave thou- 
sands of GW students wise, witty academic 
counsel and a unique orientation to his science, 
but instructed a thousand other Washingtonians 
in his beloved sport of fencing during the last 
quarter-century. 

Dubbed by the Washington Star-News as “the 
grand old man of Washington fencing,” Dr. Mun- 
son helped cultivate a handful of area bladesmen 
to a corps of fencers now estimated at several 
hundred. 

“I’m a competitive coach. I give them hell,” 
says Dr. Munson, fencing coach at the D.C. YMCA 
for more than 25 years and now coach for a 
Virginia club. 

Dr. Munson just talks tough, according to 
“Viki” Smith, a Munson fencing pupil who was on 
the 1968 U.S. Olympic fencing team and who 
competed in the world championships this year. 

“He’s not one of those pushy coaches. He’s so 
modest and kind,” says Mrs. Smith. “He’s been 
my coach for eight or 10 years and I attribute any 
of my success to his dedicated work.” 

Mike Mamlouk, well-known area swordsman 


who’s fenced for 25 years on four continents, says 
there’s “no man as cultured and knowledgeable 


about fencing as Sam. He’s the pillar and dean of 
fencing in the area.” 

“Doc” Munson, as he’s called by fencing col- 
leagues, received a master of arms diploma from 
the venerable fencing master Antonio Messineo 
in 1942 and was named a fencing master in 1965 
by the National Fencing Coaches Association of 
America. The D.C. Division of the Amateur Fen- 
cers League of America honored him eight years 
ago for raising the level of fencing instruction in 
the United States. 

Over the years, Dr. Munson coached actors at 
swordplay at many area theaters and translated 
a Russian book on the sport. 

At GW, he is unforgettable as the courtly, 
curly-haired professor who would occasionally 
enter a biology class with a cockroach on a string, 
would quote Byron and Shelley in class, laughed 
about venting his emotions by whacking his walk- 
ing stick against fire hydrants, wore a beard every 
winter (but fussed about, eh, unkempt whiskers 
on some of his juniors), and, above all, was a good 
friend to students. 

Sam was born 65 years ago near Kosciusko, 
Mississippi. 

He went to college “to get out of working,” he 
says, and got a B.S. and an M.S. in zoology from 
Mississippi State and a Ph.D. in entomology and 
zoology from the University of Maryland. 

Sam, who has a way with words and likes to em- 
bellish his conversations with quotes from the 
classics (translated on request) or the English ro- 
mantic poets, was a collegiate newspaper editor 
and probably could have made a living from the 


b English language or any one of the dozen other 
tongues he still studies. 
“I didn’t want to ‘do’ literature or language be- 
cause the people I noticed getting the worst sal- 
aries were the ones in literature and languages,” 
says Sam, who makes no bones about his ap- 
preciation of money. 
! Sam joined the GW faculty in 1946 after a stint 
as an asssistant entomologist at the government’s 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine in 
| Beltsville, Maryland. 
| Throughout his GW tenure, he raised a colony 
| of cockroaches in back of his office, although he 
insists he has “no great love” for the hardy bugs. 
However, a yellowed sign on his door warned “Do 
not spray in this room now or ever.” 
Another telling sign on his door was a Greek 
motto meaning “Life of mine, I love thee” and 
| taken from a Byron poem. 
“He was what you might call a true old- 
fashioned professor,” says Dr. Edith Mortensen, 
professor emeritus of zoology. “In spite of his 
courses being quite technical, be brought in litera- 
ture, music, and so on. It’s the unusual person who 
can do that in a science course.” 
Sam wants to build a home, laboratory, and 
orchard on family property in Mississippi. He 
plans to do much of the construction work him- 
self. Until he and his wife are ready to move from 
| their home in West Lanham Hills and from their 

three children in the area, Sam keeps in form 
| by jogging three miles each morning and by swim- 
ming and diving. 

He hopes eventually to travel four months a 
year. He particularly wants to live in Athens for a 
while and, like his beloved poet Shelley, under- 
take a study of classical Greek. 

The other eight months he’ll spend at that 
future country home, where in the words of 
Shelley, he’ll be “away, away, from men and 
towns, to the wild wood and the downs.” — Mary 
Lacy 


2. Badminton Champ 


Badminton has long been considered the poor 
man’s tennis game. Dr. Donald Paup, U.S. bad- 
minton champion and adjunct associate professor 
of physical education, health and recreation, has 
shown that the sport need not be restricted to 
leisurely Sunday afternoons, but offers refreshing 
challenge, exhilarating exercise and just plain 
fun, 

“Badminton is a relaxing, fun game to play, 
| and the person with fairly good athletic ability 
can go a long way because few people play it,” the 
tall, gaunt and jaunty Ph.D. said. He should know 
—he has won the U.S. men’s badminton doubles 
championships every year since 1964, the na- 
tional opens of the U.S., Mexico and South Africa, 
the men’s singles (ranked second, 1964-68), the 
mixed doubles championships (1969-71), and the 
U.S.-Canadian Devlin Cup Championships. He is 
the current national open champion, playing 
captain and coach of the U.S. badminton team 
and a member of the Thomas Cup team. He has 
also been elected to the 1973 Badminton Hall of 
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Fame, an honor bestowed on few of the game’s 
votees. 
Don, who was an avid tennis player years 
fore he ever considered badminton, abandoned 
he more popular sport and adopted badminton 
ifter mercilessly beating a champion-friend with 
‘elative ease in a friendly match one fateful day 
à 1954. Three years later he copped the national 
iors’ championship, and he was hooked. 
‘Many sports fans scoff at badminton. Don dis- 
ees vehemently. “At the top level, badminton 
much, much, much faster and much more 
eling than tennis,” he asserts. 
-“You can’t always get 18 men together for a 
seball game. Badminton is not expensive, as 
any other sports are, and it’s a good spectator 
— lots of long spectacular rallies. You don’t 
many of those in tennis. 
* “The state of Illinois did a study of tournament 
Sports, gauging the amount of action going on in 
terms of length of actual playing time. The study 
revealed that in badminton, more time was spent 
in competition per length of playing time than in 
any other sport.” 
* Don adds, “I never met anyone who’s tried bad- 
minton who didn’t like it. That can’t be said of 
many other sports. And I’ve never run up against 
bad sportsmanship in badminton. I’ve played a lot 
of sports and badminton is the most relaxing, 
grueling and fun game to play, as well as being 
good exercise.” 
* Exercise is an important part of the game to 
Don Paup. At GW’s medical school he is currently 
involved in a federally-funded five-year national 
exercise and heart disease study, a joint research 
effort by four American universities to study the 
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long-term effects of exercise on cardiac patients. 

“We hope to demonstrate that exercise helps 
cardiac patients prevent heart attacks,” he ex- 
plains. “The private general practitioner may not 
know that exercise is beneficial. We want to get 
the person who has suffered a heart attack back 
into a job, a happy family — back into better 
physical condition than before the attack. Our in- 
volvement will be to try to keep our patients exer- 
cising and to get them to want to keep exercising 
for their own benefit.” 

The study, sponsored by the social rehabilita- 
tion service of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, is set to begin in early 1974. It 
will involve the medical facilities at GW, and at 
Birmingham, Emory and Case Western Reserve 
universities. All research data will be sent to GW 
for analysis where, Don points out, “there are the 
best heart specialists in the world.” Patients are 
referred to the program from private practice. 

Don, who earned his doctorate in physiological 
psychology at Tulane University, doesn’t get the 
chance to play badminton as often as he once did, 
owing to his teaching and research respon- 
sibilities. He hasn’t played in singles competition 
for several years and practices and plays for his 
own enjoyment only once a week. The national 
championships, which are held every three years, 
usually occur during the Easter break, “so we 
don’t miss any classes.” 

The future of badminton looks bright to Don, 
who cites the game’s increasing popularity and 
the fact that it’s starting to be played on an inter- 
collegiate basis. 

The secret of good badminton, according to 
Don, is in the serve. “In badminton, the service is 


a defensive shot. If you can also use it to maintain 
the offense, it’s a good strategy. Then it’s unlikely 
that anybody will be able to rush your serve.” The 
advice seems to have worked for Don. “Just be- 
tween you and me,” he grinned, “I’ve got the best 
serve of anybody.” — Chris Conkling '75 


3. Soccer Coach 


When Georges Edeline plays soccer, it seems 
nothing in life but the game matters. He is grace 
and skill, determination and enthusiasm. Georges 
is head coach of GW’s soccer team and played 
here as an undergraduate. He graduated with a 
B.A. in Personnel Management from the School of 
Government and Business Administration in 
1971. 

Georges, one of a family of 11, escaped to the 
United States in 1965 from the political turmoil 
and unpredictable purges of Haiti. Only five of the 
Edelines escaped. Georges’ parents and four 
brothers are dead or imprisoned. 

Because of the time he had to spend in hiding in 
Haiti, Georges was three years behind in his 
schooling when he came to the States. Although 
he was 17, Georges enrolled in the ninth grade of 
Baltimore City College High School. He learned 
English rapidly, skipped tenth grade, and gradu- 
ated in 1967 as an honors student. 

Of course he played soccer. In Haiti Georges 
had played in the first division of the amateur Na- 
tional Soccer League. He brought his Haitian ex- 
perience to Baltimore, and was named to the All- 
Baltimore City and All-Maryland teams. 

Georges was recruited by then-coach Tom 
White for the GW soccer team. He played ten dif- 
ferent positions his freshman year and was 
named most valuable player on the team during 
his sophomore year. Early in the 1969 season 
Georges severely injured his knee ligaments. 
Although the injury demanded an operation and 
a year’s recovery, he regained his title as team 
MVP his senior year and was named team cap- 
tain. 

Being from Haiti, Georges is concerned with 
the relationship between American and interna- 
tional players. “Unless all the players perform as 
a team, no amount of talent brings success on the 
soccer field,” he says. 

As for coaching, “the most important thing is 
recruiting. I am searching for quality players, but 
anyone who wishes to play should come out for 
the team. No one will be dropped from the squad.” 
The game is not always just a question of talent. 
Discipline, intelligence, and enthusiasm are of 
equal weight. 

When practice is over, Georges’ day is definitely 
not. Besides coaching, he plays center fullback for 
a team in the amateur National Soccer League. 
He is also a full-time junior accountant at the 
George Washington University Medical Center 
and hospital. On the weekends he works for 
Georgetown University’s food service. “Some of 
these things are to help pay for my younger 
brother’s education,” he explains — for at least 
part of the heavy schedule. For the rest — he 
can’t seem to resist the chance to kick a soccer 
ball. — Robert Solomon ’72 
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Gone With TheWind 


“Call Mark Sullivan, GW Parachuting Club.” 

The note was menacing in its simplicity. 

Dear Lord, they want me to jump out of an 
airplane, I thought. I called Mark, a senior 
geology major. An article about the Parachute 
Club? What a great idea. Would I like to jump? In 
my slightly unbalanced state, I said yes. 

I am not an athletic person. I have always 
believed, like the late Michael Flanders, that if 
the Good Lord had wanted us to fly, he would 
never have given us the railroads. But for some 
mad reason, through an overdose of Walter Mitty 
and soupçon of pseudo-Hemingway, I had decided 
to make my first parachute jump. 

Admittedly, I hedged for a couple of weeks. But 
when Marv Ickow, assistant director of alumni 
relations, announced that he would come along, 
shoot pictures, and jump, too, I could no longer 
back out. We made our plans for the next day over 
a final Dawn Patrol lunch, laughing in the face of 
potential disaster. 

At the university, we met Mark Sullivan, who 
spends his spare time working at Hartwood Field, 
a commercial parachute center. south of 
Manassas. The GW Parachute Club has about 30 
active members, and participates in meets spon- 
sored by the National Collegiate Parachute 
League. 

On the way to the airfield, Mark explained that 
our first jump, after a day of training, would be a 
static line drop from close to 3,000 feet. It would 
last three minutes. 

The first five jumps a fledgling parachutist 
makes are with a static line, a length of webbing 
with one end attached to the parachute and the 
other attached with a snap fastener onto the 
aircraft. When you leave the plane, the line auto- 
matically pulls out the main chute behind you 
after you ve fallen about eight feet. 

Mark suggested a quick tour of the Hartwood 
terrain, so we could learn the lay of the land and 
be wary of potential hazards. 

“When you jump, be careful not to land on the 
side of a hill,” Mark warned, “Look out for that 
bulldozer,” he pointed, “And that outhouse, and, 
oh yeah, that windsock.” 

At the office we met Harry and Clay Schoelp- 
ple, father and son, president and vice president 
of Hartwood Aviation. The walls were covered 
with medals, trophies, and photos of old biplanes. 

The general assistant, Annie Mae, greeted 
us. “Don’t worry about a thing,” she said as she 
handed us a release form absolving Hartwood of 
fault for injury or death, “If you do your landing 
right, nobody gets hurt.” She was confident, plea- 
Sant and cheerful. 

“Have you ever jumped?” I asked her. 

“No.” 

We paid the money for our first jump course. 
“You are going to be trained by my son, Clay, who 
is the world champion skydiver this year,” Harry 
announced. “Clay has made 2,600 jumps and 
began when he was 14. I’ve made around 400 
jumps and have 1,800 hours of flying time.” 

With his blond hair anchored by a star- 
Spangled headband, Clay looked awfully young 
for all those jumps. 

“We've been open full-time now for three and a 
half years,” he said. “Over 100,000 jumps have 
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If the Lord 
Meant Us To Fly, 
He Never Would 

Have Given Us 
The Railroads. 


By Mike Winship 


been made here without a single fatality.” I began 
to feel better. . 

“Don’t worry about a thing. Skydiving is proba- 
bly one of the most closely regulated sports in the 
country,” Clay continued. 

The Federal Aviation Administration watch- 
dogs all aspects of parachuting. In addition, the 
20,000 member United States Parachute Associa- 
tion (USPA) has a stringent set of rules and 
regulations. 

Before a sport parachutist can graduate to free 
fall, he has to join the USPA. The $15 annual dues 
go toward insurance programs, lobby efforts, and 
scientific research in aerodynamics, new safety 
techniques, and the causes of accidents. Findings 
are published in a monthly magazine. 

Clay led his 11 newest recruits into the hangar. 


Among us were students from GW, a Navy 
enlisted man who had hitchhiked from Norfolk, a 
dental x-ray technician, and two waiters from a 
French restaurant. 

Clay took an old parachute and stretched it out 
on the floor to explain the various parts. When the 
chute back pack opens, either manually or with 
the static line, a small pilot chute pops out that 
creates drag and pulls out a sleeve covering the 
main chute. From the main chute extend exten- 
sion lines stretching to four strips of nylon web- 
bing called risers that are attached to the har- 
ness. The toggles used for steering the chute dur- 
ing the descent are found on the risers. . 

“Now if the main chute malfunctions .. . 
Clay said, and I began to understand. Each of us 
will wear an emergency reserve chute hooked to 
D-rings on the front of the harness. If the main 
parachute fails to deploy properly, the reserve can 
be opened manually, or with the aid of a Sentinel 
device. The Sentinel, reacting as an altimeter to 
barometric pressure, sets off a .22 charge at 1400 
feet that forces the reserve out of its pack and 
causes deployment. If the main chute opens prop- 
erly, the Sentinel must be deactivated with a 
small switch immediately, so that it will not go off 
and snarl the reserve in the main chute. 

Clay warned us of other hazards — trees, water, 
and electrical lines (nylon conducts electricity 
over a certain voltage). For beginners like us, the 
reserve has a small radio receiver attached to it 
over which Clay can guide us down from the 
ground. 

Once we were familiar with the machinery in- 
volved we were taken over to a small Cessna to 
learn the proper way to jump from the aircraft. 
The steps and wing strut are used to push off from 
the aircraft in a way that allows the body to ob- 
tain a stable position. If the body is not arched 
correctly, it spins and tumbles without control un- 
til the chute opens. 

“The most important thing is the arch!” Clay 
yelled like a drill sergeant. “If you have any diffi- 
culty, arch harder!” 

Clay gave a chalk talk on how to steer a 
parachute using the two steering toggles on the 
harness risers. Air coming through two holes 
pushes the parachute forward at 10 mph. Pulling 
the toggles, left and right, draws material over 
the openings, causing an imbalance that moves 
the parachute in different directions. 

We donned jumpsuits and thick, rubber-soled 
jump boots and practiced the final phase of a 
jump — landing. 

“Feet and knees together, eyes on the horizon, 
hands on the rear risers, prepare to land!” Clay 
shouted at each of us as we jumped off a four-foot 
wooden platform. The impact was the same we 
would experience when we actually landed. 

Bad weather prevented us from making the ac- 
tual jump until three weeks later. 

I put on a jumpsuit and boots, and Mark 
Sullivan strapped me into my gear. 

The straps dug into my arms and legs, and the 
two parachutes, weighing more than 40 pounds, 
were far heavier than I had expected. I watched 
Clay bring in a fellow beginner by radio. He scan- 
ned the jump through a pair of aircraft spotter 
binoculars and barked into a microphone, “Right 
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Practice jump. 


“The next thing thrown out the door would be me” 


turn, right turn. Pull right toggle! Okay, stop 
right there. Now face that direction for a while.” 
The jumper was a few feet from the ground. “Put 
your feet down, down!” He hit the ground and 
rolled. “Get up! Get up! Get up!” 

My group of four was next. Our jumpmaster, 
Steve Kenyon, loaded us into the plane. I would be 
the first out. 

As we bounced down the runway and took off, 
my mouth went dry. Me? First out? Steve 
reassured me, yelling over the roar of the engine. 
He attached my static line as we circled for 
altitude. “There’s a very high.prop wash!” he 
shouted. “Since it’s your first jump, I'll help you 
get your feet out the door.” 
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As we passed 2200 feet, he activated my Sen- 
tinel device. We circled more and the pilot pushed 
open the door in front of me. A strong gust of wind 
hit us. Into it, Steve threw a wind drift indicator, a 
red weighted cloth used to measure wind speed 
and direction. The pilot closed the door and Steve 
pointed out the window to where the streamer 
was falling. The next thing thrown out that door 
would be me. 

We made one more turn and Steve called out, 
“Jump run!” The door was opened. “On the step!” 
Together, we got my legs out the door. I placed my 
left hand on the wing strut and my right on the 
door jam. 

“On the strut!” I swung out on the step and 


placed my right hand on the strut. It was slow 
going, with the strong prop wash resisting every 
move and plucking at my jump suit. The only 
thing below was the tiny plane step and thin air 
for 2800 feet. 

A hand slapped my left thigh and a voice 
shouted, “Go!” I pushed from the wing strut with 
both hands and jumped to the right and back. 

My arch was less than perfect, and the force of 
the wind flipped me into a back somersault. The 
chute opened behind me with the noise of a tent 
snapping in the breeze. I was able to breathe 
again. The chute deployment lifted me up, then 
down, and suddenly the noise and force of the 
wind ended. 

I was floating. There was no sensation of fall- 
ing. It was as if I stood on an invisible platform in 
midair. 

The peace was broken by the small radio re- 
ceiver. “Turn your Sentinel off! Turn your Sen- 
tinel off!” Clay’s voice came through loud and 
clear. I flipped off the Sentinel switch. 

“Turn left! Turn left!” I reached up for the left 
toggle. I couldn’t find it. Impossible. It couldn’t be 
missing. 

“Turn left! Turn left!” I tried to turn myself in 
the harness, but to no effect. I was suspended 
from the parachute like a puppet, and just as 
helpless. 

Clay changed his mind. “Turn right! Turn 
right! Pull the right toggle.” I couldn’t find the 
right toggle either. 

Clay was getting exasperated and I was getting 
scared. “Turn and face the red house,” he com- 
manded. I was facing the house, but the 
parachute wasn't. I looked down, and for the first 
time saw the forest under me. As I got closer, the 
feeling of movement and speed increased. 

I remembered Clay’s instructions for a tree 
landing. There was nothing else to do. I turned my 
head to the left and placed my arms over my eyes, 
hands in armpits. There was a brushing crashing 
sound, and I stopped falling. 

I was dangling from the tree 50 feet above the 
ground, with the trunk six inches from my nose. 
The chute had caught in the springy upper 
branches, cushioning my fall. I was more em- 
barassed than hurt. I looked up. Above my head 
hung the two toggles. I had not reached high 
enough to hold them. 

The plane I had jumped from circled overhead 
to pinpoint my position and I waited for my 
rescuers. They were a long time coming. In the 
meantime, I swung back and forth and made 
friends with two ladybugs on the tree trunk. 

Several minutes later my rescuers arrived. 

“You’re up too high,” Mark shouted. “You'll 
have to get down yourself.” 

I unbuckled the reserve chute and tossed it 
down to him. Then I triggered the main chute 
releases and slid down the tree trunk. 

“Congratulations,” Annie Mae said. “For land- 
ing in a tree, you are now a member of the Good 
Guy Club.” I looked at the Club Roster on the wall 
of the office. “Tree landing =One case of beer.” 

“Congratulations to the guy who was gone with 
the wind,” someone said and slapped me on the 
back. 

A tree landing isn’t hazardous, although you 
should try to avoid it. I know what I did wrong and 
I loved the jump. I’m going to go again. Probably. 
I'll think about that tomorrow. 
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“Assistant to Lawyer. Smar- 
Bus test Memphis girl sought! A 
y busy lawyer with a varied 
practice needs an 
er assistant. Secretarial 
skills not required. 
Send resume.” A grow- 
N ing number of advertise- 
ments like the above is 
ë only one of 
tions of the 
law profession’s growing support for what The 
Washington Post has called “the emerging legion 
of ‘paralegals.’ ” Legal assistants, mini-lawyers, 
paralegals — members of this new and fast-grow- 
ing profession answer to many names, all of them 
somewhat ambiguous — are specially trained lay 
staff, not clerical, not attorneys, who are able to 
handle many of the tasks once reserved for law- 
yers. A senior partner of the firm that placed the 
ad quoted in the beginning of the article listed 47 
separate responsibilities performed by the assis- 
tant the firm hired — all jobs previously requiring 
the costly time of an attorney. 

All parties benefit: clients are able to be served 
more quickly, at lower cost, and with greater indi- 
vidual attention. Attorneys are able to devote a 
greater portion of their time to the practice of law, 
and, not inconsequentially from their standpoint, 
make more money. Case loads are eased and 
litigation expedited. 

George Washington is pioneering the develop- 
ment of a legal assistant program and the 
“paralegal movement,” as the Post termed it, on a 
national level. 

Jan Dietrich, coordinator of the program in 
GW’s Continuing Education for Women, is one of 
the reasons why. Herself the wife of a lawyer, she 
has had a healthy appetite for the study of the law 
as far back as she can remember. Since she was 
convinced that the answer for her was not law 
school, she settled on a middle course — becoming 
a legal assistant — and with her decision were 
planted the seeds of GW’s pioneer program, as 
well as the beginnings of a successful drive to ob- 
tain the official blessings of the American Bar As- 
sociation for the training, employment, and cer- 
tification of legal assistants. 

GW’s is a comprehensive 12-month training 
program in all aspects of the law, from estates to 
contracts. There are currently 49 students 
enrolled in the program (70 others graduated 
November 19), and they reflect a wide variety of 
backgrounds, ages, interests, and reasons for 
wanting to become legal assistants. The youngest 
is 21; the oldest, 50. Some are housewives, others 
are secretaries. Almost all hold bachelor’s degrees 
(an undergraduate degree is a prerequisite for 
admission to the program). Some are in the pro- 
gram partly to determine whether they want to 
go to law school, and some have taken the legal 
assistant route because they were unable to 
secure admission to law schools, where the com- 
Petition for acceptance has become something 
akin to the Olympic tryouts. 

Mrs. Dietrich emphasizes that the legal assis- 
tant program at GW is in all respects a graduate 
level course of study. Prospective applicants are 
required to take the Law School Admission Test 
(LSAT), just as applicants to law schools do. A few 
students in the program do not have undergradu- 


ate degrees; however, the successful candidate 
who does not hold a BA or BS must demonstrate a 
clear ability to handle graduate level work. Says 
Mrs. Dietrich, “We are not running a glorified sec- 
retarial school, and the graduates of this program 
are not secretaries — they are professionals in the 
true sense of the word.” 

For the most part, work completed and credit 
earned in the legal assistant program cannot be 
applied toward the requirements of the law or JD 
degree, although most people agree that partici- 
pation in the legal assistant program could put 
the first year law student ahead of his classmates. 

It is perhaps no coincidence that the burgeon- 
ing of the “paralegal movement” follows closely 
on the heels of the staggering increase in the 
numbers of law school applicants over the past 
decade. In 1963 some 30,500 people were candi- 
dates for law school admission. By 1970, that 
figure had more than doubled to 74,092, and it 
climbed to 107,479 the following year. By 1972, 
the candidate number was at a record 137,500. 

This unprecedented popularity, with its atten- 
dant growth in the size of existing law schools and 
the planning and development of new ones, has 
not been met with the unreserved enthusiasm of 
the legal community. In the first instance, no one 
seems to have a solid grasp on how many lawyers 
are really needed to fulfill the demand. Already 
many recent law school graduates are finding it 
exceedingly difficult to find salaried employment 
in the practice of law. Still, the applicant figures 
grow, partly perhaps because the word about the 
tight market has yet to filter down to high school 
and college students. Thus oversupply is a big con- 
cern among lawyers. 

Another question, though, is perhaps equally 
disturbing to some law school deans and to offi- 
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cials of the American Bar Association: just how 
many of today’s law students are in school be- 
cause they want to practice law? As Dean Robert 
F. Boden of Marquette University Law School put 
it, “Our primary responsibility is to the public — 
not only to supply lawyers who want to practice, 
but to provide practitioners with the best possible 
preparation. . . Would medicine tolerate an 
educational system that sacrificed the best possi- 
ble quality to cater to a segment of the student 
body enrolled out of pure curiosity, or to train for 
paraprofessional roles?” 

That Dean Boden is not alone in his concern is 
evidenced by recommendations from other quar- 
ters for the inclusion of law courses as a part of 
the undergraduate curriculum, perhaps even the 
formation of an undergraduate major in law; and 
for the establishment of a one-year Master of Arts 
in Law degree. 

And to some degree it may be possible for the 
growing legal assistant program to help fill the 
void that now exists in educational opportunities 
for those who want to acquire at least a limited 
familiarity with the law but do not intend to 
become practicing attorneys. To be sure, the 
structure of GW’s legal assistant program, as 
well as that of many others around the country, is 
at present designed to achieve a more specific and 
immediate goal — training persons to assist prac- 
ticing attorneys. But the program’s ready accep- 
tance by the legal community may reflect, in ad- 
dition to a recognition of the need for legal assis- 
tants, a broader response to the over-all glutting 
of the lawyer market, and a growing belief that 
some alternative to law school needs to be pro- 
vided. 

Says Mrs. Dietrich, “Were ready to meet the 
need.” 
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Two Alumni Make 
History In Medical 
Treatment 


Two GW alumni are making history 
in medical treatment — Dr. Irving S. 
Cooper, AB’43, MD’45 in the field of 
brain surgery for presumably hope- 
lessly handicapped patients, and Dr. 
Ariel C. Hollinshead, PhD’57 an asso- 
ciate research professor of pharma- 
cology, in predicting and preventing 
relapses of leukemia. 

Dr. Cooper, of St. Barnabas Hospital 
for Chronic Diseases in the Bronx, 
New York, has long been known as the 
father of cryogenic (freezing) brain 
surgery. A decade ago, he achieved 
renown by developing a technique — 
freezing a tiny area deep in the brain 
— to relax the rigidity and stop the 
tremors of Parkinson’s disease. 

He also used the technique to relieve 
the grotesque, painful contortions of 
victims of a hereditary disease called 
dystonia. Before Dr. Cooper’s coura- 
geous assault on this cruel disease, it 
had always resulted in death — some- 
times a death welcomed by the young 
victims and their families. Recently, 
Dr. Cooper described the results of 
operations on two little girls near 
death from dystonia in a greatly 
affecting book called The Victim is Al- 
ways the Same (Harper and Row, 
1973). The book has had a superb 
reception in the national press; British 
scientist C.P. Snow, writing in The 
New York Times, called Dr. Cooper 
“one of the most remarkable men 
alive [and] professionally one of the 
great brain surgeons of the world.” 

Now Dr. Cooper has developed still 
another technique to battle previously 
hopeless neurological disorders. His 
new brain pacemaker is proving effec- 
tive in controlling epileptic seizures 
unresponsive to drugs, and also in 
relieving the spasticity and tremors 
sometimes accompanying cerebral 
palsy or stroke. 

Dr. Cooper and his colleagues have 
implanted the device, which they still 
consider developmental, in the skulls 
of more than 30 patients. The pace- 
maker, which delivers electrical im- 
pulses to the brain, is controlled by a 
transmitter which can be worn on the 
belt and operated manually by the pa- 
tient. If the patient feels an epileptic 
seizure coming on, for example, he can 
increase the amount of electronic 
stimulation to the cerebellum and 
thereby prevent the attack. 

Like Dr. Cooper’s book, his pace- 
maker too has received warm en- 
comiums in the national media (in- 
cluding a front-page story in The New 
York Times). Perhaps as much as his 
medical accomplishments, his fame is 
due to his humanity and devotion to 
the cause of helping hopeless patients. 

“Modern medicine,” he says, “has 
lost sight of its purpose — the treat- 
ment of sick individuals who come to 
us for help.” 

The second GW scientist, Dr. Ariel 
Hollinshead, has reported isolating 
certain proteins, called antigens, that 
promise to tell doctors when patients 
temporarily freed of leukemia systems 


are in danger of suffering a relapse. 
The same antigens, she believes, may 
be used to lessen the chances of 
relapse. 

The antigens determine whether 
patients free of leukemic symptoms 
have strong defenses against a recur- 
rence of the cancer. Radioactively la- 
beled antigens introduced into a pa- 
tient’s blood sample will glow recog- 
nizably if they encounter anti-leu- 
kemia antibodies. There is no reaction 
if there are no antibodies — and this is 
the danger signal. As for treatment, 
Dr. Hollinshead believes that the anti- 
gens, following chemotherapy, will 
stimulate the body to produce the anti- 
bodies needed to prevent recurrence of 
leukemia. 

She reported her findings recently 
to an international symposium on 
comparative leukemia research in 
Japan. — Robin Friedheim 


Election Day Winners 


GW alumni were among the win- 
ners in Virginia on election day, 
November 6. Thomas Jefferson 
Rothrock (Dem.), Robert E. Harris 
(Rep.), and James R. Tate (Rep.) were 
elected to the Virginia House of Deleg- 
ates from the 19th District. William R. 
Murphy (Ind.) was elected to the House 
of Delegates from the 20th, and Frank 
E. Mann (Dem.) from the 21st District. 
William L. Cowhig (Dem.) was elected 
Commonwealth’s Attorney in Alex- 
andria. 


Alumni Trustees, 


Alumni Association 
Governing Board 


Six members of the University’s 
Board of Trustees are nominated 
by the General Alumni Associa- 
tion. These Trustees are elected 
to three-year terms and are 
limited to two consecutive terms. 


The terms of two trustees will 
expire next May: Harold K. 
Bradford, Law ’42, of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota and William 
Gregg White, Engineering ’36, of 
San Francisco, California. They 
are not eligible for re-election. 


Alumni may recommend candi- 
dates by writing to Mr. J. Dallas 
Shirley, Chairman, Nominating 
Committee, General Alumni As- 
sociation, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


Nominations Sought for 


Members of the General 


The Governing Board of the 
General Alumni Association in- 
cludes three elected members 
from each of the active schools of 
the University. These members 
serve two-year terms without 
restriction on re-election. The 
terms of all elected members will 
expire at the biennial meeting in 
May and alumni are urged to 
recommend possible candidates 
to the Association’s Nominating 
Committee. Suggestions should 
be sent to the Chairman at the 
address indicated above. 


Deaths 


Alumni 


Robert C. Albright, BA’26, once editor 
of the Hatchet and for almost 40 years 
Washington Post reporter and colum- 
nist covering Capitol Hill, in October. 


Elizabeth G. Bernheisel, BA’59, third 
generation of her family at GW, in 
September. 


David W. Cannon, LLB’26, in July in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Frances Towers Doggett, MA’50, re- 
tired Washington, D.C., teacher, in 
August. 

Howard P. Eckerman, BA’32, LLB’37, 
longtime resident of Davenport, Iowa, 
and member of the lowa state 
legislature for several terms, in 
August. 

Esther Ornstein Hurston, BA’32, of 
Washington, D.C., in an auto accident 
in September. 


Margaret B. Maltby, BA’33, retired li- 
brarian, in July in Washington, D.C. 


Philbrick McCoy, LLB’22, LLM’23, 
(honorary LLD’57), retired Los 
Angeles judge and active in American 
Bar Association, in September in San 
Clemente, Calif. 


Joan Frances McGreevy, MD’31, psy- 
chiatrist, in August, Havre de Grace, 
Md. 


Jenny Moore, who was enrolled in 
writing courses at GW 1971-73, in 
Washington, D.C., in October. Mrs. 
Moore was the wife of the Right Rev. 
Paul Moore, Jr., Episcopal Bishop of 
New York and former Suffragan 
Bishop of Washington. 


W. Kent Naylor, LLB’38, in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, in September. 


Jerome Reich, MD’27, retired physi- 
cian, in September in Elizabeth, N.J. 


Robert C. Riordon, LLB’36, retired ex- 
aminer for the U.S. Patent Office, in 
July in Washington, D.C. 


Elizabeth B. Styron, BA’30, retired li- 
brarian, in September in Washington, 
D.C: 


Thomas L.C. Vail, AA’54, BA’56, 
LLB’59, chief counsel of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, in September, 
Arlington, Va. 


John E. Whalen, Jr., LLB’39, retired 
official of the Department of the Air 
Force, in September in Falls Church, 
Va. 


Gordon K. Wilson, BA’26, LLB’31, re- 
tired Treasury Department aide, in 
August in Arlington, Va. 


J. Homer Winkler, BS’25, retired in- 
ternational authority in the printing 
and graphics arts, in August, in Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


Faculty 


Samuel Flagg Bemis, professor 
emeritus of history at Yale University 
and professor of history at GW from 
1924-34, in September in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Francis Gordon, lecturer and visiting 
professor in microbiology, killed, with 
his wife, in a freighter fire while en 
route to England, October. 


Robert P. Herwick, retired medical 
director of Ethicon, former chief in the 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
parttime clinical professor of medicine 
and pharmacology at GW from 
1940-47, in August in Basking Ridge, 
N.J. 


Thomas H. McGavack, retired associ- 
ate chief of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Center and professorial lecturer 
at GW from 1956-68 in May, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. 
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Ivan E. Roop, Jr. Phar’43, has been 
named Virginia Pharmacist of the 
Year for 1973. The annual award is 
presented to a Virginia pharmacist 
who has demonstrated outstanding 
service to his profession, community, 
state, nation, and society. He opened 
Springfield Pharmacy 18 years ago 
and for 17 years before that worked 
for Peoples Drug Stores. 
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James E. Johnson, BA’70, is assis- 
tant secretary of the Navy for man- 
power and reserve affairs. Johnson, 
who retired from the Marine Corps as 
chief warrant officer in 1965, has 
worked as an executive for a life in- 
surance company, for the California 
state government as director of 
veterans affairs, and as vice-chairman 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Allen Commander, MA’57, PhD’72, 
who had recently been appointed vice 
president for public affairs at the 
University of Houston, has become 
director of that University’s institute 
for energy studies. Dr. Commander 
was the first Scottish Rite Fellow at 
GW, and served as asssistant to the 
president from 1956-58. He also 
served as a foreign service officer for 
ten years. His dissertation, on LBJ's 
role in supporting legislation on behalf 
of education, is on display at the LBJ 
Library in Austin. 


Rear Adm. Jeremiah A. Denton 
Jr., MA’64, will assume command of 
the Armed Forces Staff College, Nor- 
folk, Va., in January. 

Denton entered the national spot- 
light February 12, when he was the 
first Vietnam War POW to step off 
the plane at Clark Air Force Base in 
the Philippines. His first words were, 
“God bless America.” 

Denton was captured by the North 
Vietnamese in July 1965, when his jet 
fighter was shot down. Seven and a 
half years of imprisonment followed 
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before he was reunited with his wife, 
Jane, and their seven children early 
this year. 

Since his release, he has been pro- 
moted from captain to rear admiral, 
spoken around the country, and re- 
ceived more than 10,000 letters, each 
of which has been answered per- 
sonally. 

From the vantage point of his years 
of imprisonment, Denton believes that 
he has learned the “importance of 
Christianity and the greater sense of 
reasoning through faith.” 

“We still suffer from lack of an 
educational emphasis on Asia,” he 
warned. “We are very different. I've 
received some small insight on the dif- 
ferences,” he said, perhaps not with- 
out a slight trace of irony. 


Dr. Wallace M. Yater, Sr., AB’17, 
has retired from a distinguished prac- 
tice of medicine after half a century. A 
clinician, administrator, and educator, 
Dr. Yater in 1946 achieved an ambi- 
tion of many years in the organization 
of a diagnostic and treatment clinic. 
He was elected its director, and it was 
the unanimous wish of the organizing 
group to name it the Yater Clinic. Dr. 
Yater will remain a consultant to the 
now internationally renowned clinic, 
located in a Renaissance-style town- 
house off Dupont Circle. 

The author of 145 medical articles, 
Dr. Yater has published two books, 
Symptom Diagnosis and Fundamentals 
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of Internal Medicine, both used exten- 
sively throughout the U.S. and abroad. 
He also retired recently as editor of the 
D.C. Medical Society Medical Annals, 
which he founded and edited for 40 
years. He served as president of the 
Medical Society as well. 

Dr. Yater founded, too, the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Clinics and 
was its first president. He was also a 
founder of the American Society of In- 
ternal Medicine. His son, Wallace Jr., 
graduated from GW’s School of Engi- 
neering in 1962. 


Polly Wirtzman Craighill, LLB’66, 
has been appointed executive director 
of the Prince George’s (Md.) County 
Consumer Protection Agency. After 
earning her law degree, Mrs. Craighill 
served for two years as a law clerk tø 
U.S. District Court Judge Burnita 8S. 
Matthews. She then worked for twø 
Washington law firms: Fisher and 
Gelband and Pope, Ballard and Loos. 
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Alice L. O’Donnell, LLB’54, 
Washington, D.C., is the first woma 
to be elected chairman of the ne ; 
expanded Judicial Administratiog” 
Division of the American Bar Associ 
tion. Miss O’Donnell, director of t 
Division on Interjudicial Affairs a 
Information Services at the Fede 
Judicial Center, is the first woman 
head the division in its 60-year histo 
This fall she received one of two a 
nual awards from the Americ 
Judges Associations. The other we 
to Judge John Sirica. 4 
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